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INTRODUCTION. 

Thi» Lectures, delivered and pub- 
lished at the request of the Chelten- 
ham Church of England Association, 
are presented to the public as nearly 
M possible in the language in which 
thej were spoken.' The Author has 
written them from hb own notes, 
as^ted hy those of a practiced Re- 
porter. Without affecting verbal 
accuracy, he can affirm that he has 
in every instance rather strengthened 
than weakened ttie\MTO% (A ^■■''^■S'^'*- 
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positions; and, in some pails, Vie u^5 
added sentences, in order to express 
his meaning more accurately than 
can be expected from an extempore 
delivery. 

Deeply and honestly impressed 
with the value and importance of 
the truths for which he is here eon- 
tending, he desires only a candid 
perusal, and a fair trial by the only 
standard of truth, the Holy Scrip- 
tures. He writes not to please men, 
nor does he wish to offend them ; 
he hopes he has their good at heart, 
though some may think him misiakexi 



in the mode which he adopts to 
furtlier it ; "his judgment is with his 
God." Earnestly contending for the 
faith, he wishes '*if it be possible, as 
much as lieth in him, to live peace- 
ably with all men." 

To the members of this Associ- 
ation, be presents this little publica- 
tion, hoping that the sale of it may, 
in some little measure, benefit the 
funds of the Institution, which have 
become in some degree burthencd 
by the fitting up of a new room, once 
the den of Socialists, now the resort 
of Christian bTelYvxevv. 
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The Author would add, that i£^ 
any person reading these lines, should 
feel disposed to contribute, either in 
books or in a pecuniary way, to the 
support of this institution, the Au- 
thor will be happy to acknowledge 
their bounty. 

His prayers are offered for a bless- 
ing upon this humble effort to pro- 
mote the glory of God and the good 
of man. 



CiiELTBNUAM ; Nov 26, 1841. 




MVINE & HUMAN KNOWLEDGE. 



LECTURE I. 



It gives me much pleasure to find 
myself for the first time among you 
in the character of Lecturer to 
the Cheltenham Church of England 
Working Men's Association ; which 
bas for its object the improvement 
of your minds in religious and useful 
knowledge. With such an object in 
view, the deeply interesting subject 
ivhich 1 have cYvo^aw Vyt \!k^ ^^-wsv.- 
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deration cannot be inappropriate^. 
** Divine and Human Knowledge" 
But I must observe that the terms 
of my theme by no means adequately 
express all that I intended to convey. 
I would speak not merely of hnow' 
ledge, but of the power, the mental 
perception, by which knowledge is 
received. And as there are two 
kinds, or great branches of know- 
ledge, viz; divine and human — so 
are there two kinds of mental powers 
by which they must be acquired. 
It will be the great object of my pre- 
sent lectures to mark the peculiar 
characteristics by which these two 
principles or powers are to be dis- 
tinguhheA — the confusion of these 
appears to me to be the fniiUxA sowtf::^ 



of all error in our philosophical and 
eduratlonal pursuits in the prcficiit 

These two powers are in their very 
nuure totally ilistinct. First, the 
powera of the human mind, or I'ri- 
tdlect ; and second, the faculty by 
which tile renewed man comprehends 
spiritual truths, and which may be 
termed, the tpiritiud pereeptioa ; and 
is the gift of God's grace to the »oul. 
Id reflecting upon these two subjects, 
thdr dimensions have grown upon 
mo so much, that I find it impossible 
to discuss Ibem in one lecture. I 
must, therefore, defer the considera- 
tion of " Spiritual Peremption," to 
a future occasion ; conflnii^ myself 
al present, to vtak awA \ft *.>s4**. 



and imperfect enquiry into the p<^ ^K%fA>^ 
of man* s mind, unassisted hy r^^f^ 
lation. 

What are the natural powers o^ 
the human intellect f Have they, in 
themselves, any moral qualities^ and 
of what kind ? What will be the 
result of an enlargement and deve- 
I lopment of these powers, unaided 

by moral, religious, or divine in- 
fluence ? And, as arising out of this 
question, another — whether educa- 
tion, taken in the vulgar sense of 
word (for the mere acquisition of se- 
cular knowledge), tends directly to 
moral virtue and religion. I shall 
contend that it does not — I shall 
endeavour to strip mere human phi- 
^9S€fpAy o£ some of its gaudy \\«\yiXv- 
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mentg, uid exhibit the moral ile- 
fonnity of its natural character. 

Consider, lien, the phUoaoph}/ of 
the human mindi Its intellectual 
cs[wcitiesl How vaat, how illimit. 
able do thej seem[ Mysterious, 
unsearchable I When we gaze upon 
the mateiial frame in which that 
mighty spirit dwells — the human 
body- — ^we pronounce it wonderful : 
but here we are assisted by the in. 
ferior senses. The skilful surgeon 
can dissect the body, classify its 
memtwrs, and trace in all its com- 
plicated construction the Cieator'a 
wisdom i but who can dissect the 
human soul ? Who can analyze its 
parts ? Who can define or limit Its 
powera ot rBitxaiMKwa— T»ftwJwss5i— 
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in its flight, or set bounds to its ram* 
blings ? This moment my thought 
may rise to the highest heaven, and 
in less than a second it may descend 
into the depths of helll I do not 
wonder that men, unacquainted with 
the higher powers of spirituai per- 
ception, and untaught by revelation, 
^1 bow down and worship this intellec- 

tual deity —Mtf human mind! 

Yet viewed again, in the light of 
true philosophy, and examvwe^ \i^ 
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the Holy Scriptures, this vaunted 
power is infinitely reduced in its 
dimensions. Wonderful as these 
powers seem, there is a limit, and a 
very finite limit, with which they are 
circumscribed. The human mind 
is an intellectual machine, formed 
by the Great Spirit for certain pur- 
poses ; and these only can it accom- 
plish. Mind actually creates nothing. 
As a cotton machine receives the raw 
material, and produces the colour 
ind patterns intended by the manu- 
'acturer— so the mind receives aU its 
leas from without — it has incal- 
ilable powers of combination and 
paration, and the results we call 
wUion ; but if nothing were im- 
ted to it, that \&, if tw> >av.ow>«d^«. 
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sre communicated to it^ the ndr^^ 
Tuld be vacant and idiotic ! Ck>\x7</ 
child be wholly excluded from all 
tannels of outward perception, it 
ould be an idiot. This experiment, 
deed, it would be next to impos- 
3le to try, because He who formed 
an's mind, has created such an m- 
lite diversity of means of acquiring 
lowledge, that the hand of man 
>uld not wholly exclude them. 
I believe this theory of the mind 
be that received by the best me- 
physicians. And if .it be correct, 
e might here at once take our stand, 
id argue that if, even in secular 
lowledge, all the furniture of the 
man mind must come from without 
nd its powers are rather digestm 



than invenfwe^ then it follows, of 
necessity, that this must be pre- 
eminently the case as to spiritual 
things — as to the knowledge of God/ 
My ideas on this point are peispicu- 
ously stated in the following quota- 
tion from a learned annotator.* 

" From a consideration of the powers 
and faculties of the human understanding, 
it is demonstrable that it cannot attain 
to knowledge of any kind without some 
external communication. It cannot per- 
ceive, unless the impression be made on 
the organs of perception ; it cannot form 
ideas without perceptions ; it cannot judge 
without a comparison of ideas ; it can- 
not form a proposition without this ex- 

* Townsend's HaTTOOTvj ot >^\^ "^c^ 'tw^as- 
xaent, vol. ii. page 7 at\A p«xl ol %. 
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erciteofiU judgment; it CBDQOt msoD 
ai^e, 01 Bjfllogiie, nilhout thia previou 
formation of propoailiona to be emninei 
and oomp&red. Such ia the procedure 
the human underatanding in (he work 
ntiociiution ; nhence it cleuly follow 
tlut it can, in the first intlince.do nolhini 
of itadf ; that is, it cannot hegin iti opa 
ntiona till it be anpplied with maleiial 
to work upon, which material* muitcomi 
from nithout; and that the mind, uiifur 
nialied with theae, is incapable of atUdiiini 
even to the lonest degree of knowledge 
Without revelation, therefore, it ia certab 
(hat man never rould have discovered tbi 
tnind or will of God, or have obtained aoj 
knowledge of apiiitual tbiagt." 

But we come now toafurther ant 

most important enquirv ; haa tfai 

mind, the intellect of mati, in itset 

twy moral qualities, «ni ot 'nWknx 
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ture are they? We hear and read 
much in pruseof intellectual pursuits, 
as if they must necessarily be inno- 
cent and Tirtuous in their tendency : 
and the pure intelligence, and re- 
fined spirit of man, ia spoken of as if 
it nere an angel from heaTen. Rea- 
son is deified ; as if man would listen 
to that, he would no longer yield to 
his passions and be led away from 
virtue. But we are prepared to con- 
tend that that very reason, and all 
his intellectual faculties, are in them- 
selves tunted and corrupted by the 
(all : not only so — that it is the no- 
bler powers of man that enslave his 
haaer ones, and that he is the victim 
of his passions, only because he ia ux 
inUUtxtwd tinner ; thaX \i>s Tmnd ^^ 



which I, as a Christian, or as a minis- 
ter of God, will consent to bow even 
on a metaphysical subject ; believing, 
!^ as I do, that in that book the truest 

principles of philosophy are to be 
found, excelling far all the books 
of ancient or modern philosophers. 
To the scriptures of God then I 
lyspeal on this moral, . metaphysical 
A^i/i/,- what is the moral state of 



nil. 

I 

v 
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moj^s mind 9 The eirliest record on 
this point b found In Genesis t!. 5. 
" And God saw that the wickedness 
of man was great in the earth :" — and 
in what did it consist ? **£ven/ ima" 
ginatian of the thoughts of his heart 
was ofdy evil continually,** The lan- 
guage of the original is very compre- 
hensive, and our translators in the 
margin say it includes all ** the pur- 
poses and desires." The judgment, 
will, and all the combination of the 
ihinldng and reasoning faculties were 
exclusively and continually evil. Of 
^.he few survivors of the flood, of 
?hom the whole world was over- 
iread, this same testimony is given- 
f God himself: — '* The imagi- 

tlon of Tnaxi*^ VeaxX \a «<^ ^^'^ 

^7. 



th." Long afterwards, St. 
nfirmed the same truth i for 
— "that the underttandiitg 

is darkened, and that the^ 
lated from the life of God 

the ignorance that is in 
icauae of the blindaeti of their 
—(Ephes. iv. 18.) The fall 
was an intellectual fall ; ef- 
y that master-spirit of evi), 
\ bring of intellectual power 
udng ours. Man became as 
issions, amt»al, and as to his 
jtame : his intellect lost the 
■age of God, aad received the 

of the power of darkness : 
: result n«cesaaiily is, that 
It reasons well on all secular 

on religlottS onea \v« ^n.'Wk 
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only feke conclusions. And hence 
it is that some men of gigantic intel- 
lect have been guilty ot the most 
absurd puerilities on sacred subjects. 
The first display of the fallen reason 
of man was made in Paradise itself ; 
he had attained forbidden knowledge 
— and the possession of it drove him 
away from God ; and when dragged 
from his hiding place and convicted — 
his defence was a sophistry, impugn, 
ing the goodness of God. '* The 
woman which thou gavest me — she 
gave me of the tree, and I did eat'* 
— ^insinuating that God was the oc- 
casion of the fall, and the author of 
evil 1 And to similar conclusions the 
unassisted intellect of man has evec 
siace disposed him. '^oeoao^ "v^ 
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fallen man ia a corrupt judge ; «.lf 
the powers of the mind of man are in 
themselves sinful ; migiily they may 
be, and of vast dimensions, but 
mighty only from evil and averse 
from good. 

The same scriptures teach us, not 
only, that the intellect of man ia itn- 
nioral, but that it is at enmity with 
God, and often in its most liighly 
cultivated state has proved the most 
formidnble barrier to the reception 
and ditfusion of truth. Philosopliy 
and human wisdom are continually 
found in array ngainst the servants 
of God. Who opposed Moses in 
Egypt, Daniel in Babylon, or Paul 
at Athena? Was it the ignorant 
nbble, or (he wise men, ai\4»BXwi- 
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logera, and magi? All the powers of 
the philooophic world in three ages, 
•ltd in thdr respective ascendenc^f, 
ranged themselTes tgunst God's 
truth. Perhaps of all the faithful 
antagonists who encountered them, 
St. Paul is the moat unexceptionable 
wltnesa : aa well hecauas he was 
himaelf a man of no mean capodty of 
Intellect, nor despicable education, 
and because he came in contact nith 
the schools of the learned in every 
p«rt of the civilized world ; and that 
«t a period when those icfaools had 
reached the zenith of thai excellence. 
Yet in none of the recorded addresses 
of St. Paul, at Athens, and at the 
different seats of learning, nor in ))is 
epistles, do ^efbA (»»■««*. <&«»- 
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" that a good education is the best 
I . pioneer of religion :" — He found it 

otherwise ; the most literate were the 
most opposed to him — and philosophy 
formed a barrier to his progress only 
equalled by the bigotry of the Rabbles 
-—and viewing both these powers of 
evil he placed them in the same scale, 
among the enemies of God. " The 
Jews required a sign" — they are ig- 
norant, superstitious, bigotted ; **and 
the Greeks seek after wisdom" — they 
are proud, philosophic, infidel; but 
\J^^ to the one and the other ** we preach 

Christ cruciGed, to the 3evfs, & 
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saved, Christ the power of Go 
the wisdom of God." Thus 
ranee and wisdom, stand in the 
position — either of them, or hot 
equally God's enemies if iinsan 
by grace I And why?— becai 
the moral deformit If of the mind 
If that mind be essential enm 
God — if its rational and rcfl 
powers have received an evil b 
the fall — then it follows of nee 



Dr. Chaiming, an American, 
philosopher, and a Uiiilarian, mr^ 
be received as a witness (o this poi^ ' 
by some who may despise my tea^i 
iDony : and be says — 

"TheexattRtion of Ulent, ■> it a cilli-d 
above virtue and religion, ii the curse of 
the age. Education is non chiefl; a tti- 
Qinlua to learning i and thus men acquire 
ptMctr, withaul the ptinciplti which alone 
can ninl:< it u good. T»l™t is worahipiwd 
—but it divorced from rectitude, it will 
prove more of a rfenuii lh»n of a Corf."* 

I fear these observations aid ap- 
plicable, not only lo some modern 
schools or philosophy, but even to 
some well meaning religionists : there 
seems a coquetting in some quarters 
hctn'eeo pbihaopby and ie%ion j a 
•"SetfCiUtart," Sifs^*- 
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disposition to confound things whirh 
differ ; and to attribute to mere lite- 
rature a moralizing and improving 
quality wliidi it bj no means really 
pouesses. The intellectual person 
may be as far from God as the sensual 
— and the two are very frequently 
identical; the highest attainments in 
science, philosophy, and literature, 
hare been found in persons infidel in 
prindple and profligate in practice. 

The late BeT. J. G. Dowliug, of 
the ndghbouring city of Gloucester, 
though a divine, was generally ad- 
mitted to have I>een a person of sin. 
gaiai attainmenta in general literature 
and science. His early and sudden 
death cast a general gloom over the 
iieighbovur\lOo4. X^\«,Na.»,>s«ftKa.* 




^ 
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delivered on a similar occasion t. ^ /^l 
present, expressed sentiments ve, 
similar to those I am endeavourii 
to establish.* 

"To expect," said he, "that seculup 
knowledge of any sort is ever likely to 
produce any beneficial effect upon the 
moral condition of society in general, is 
mere fanaticism. All history shews, that 
hitherto the increased diffusion of lite- 
rature has, in fact, operated rather in- 
juriously upon morals. It is religion only 
that can elevate and improve them.*' 

He was a man of extensive reading ; 
and hear his deliberate opinion of the 
general character of modern litera- 

* The Effects of Literature upon the Moral 
Cbmneter. A Lecture, &c. by U\tt Rev. J. Q, 
fowling. Ririoglon. 



tore : and this fact, if tt be true. 
beari itronglg upon the immorality 
of Bum'* mind it»ttf.—(^. 27.) 

" A very Ibt^ partioa of the exitling 
lilcratuTB of *U natioiii li decided]; 
noxioiu. To siynothiDgofoneextenrive 
clus, 1 mean wipliiBtica! and licentious 
books, tbe great mau of literature is of 
an aieeediugly equivocal nature. A veiy 
fiw only of the most popular authora can 
be admitted, by the largest charily, la 
bare been men of wisdom and Tirtue. 
Hoat woiki of imagination which hsTe 
obtained celebrity, derire theirvalne from 
the power they poaieu of Taiaing the paa- 
■ions, aod producing an eicitemenl which 
ia Tei7 fai fiom salutary to tbe moral be* 
ing. • ■ There are Tery few booki of 
which a great part is not positive false- 
hood and ignorance." 

Had this heen ft* \es*&owiw^ <A 



If 
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any but a distinguished scholar* 
should not have adduced it ; neith 
should I have cited it, did I not 
lieve it to be most strictly and 
curately true. 

Such, then, is the estimate I take 
of the moral delinquency of man's in« 
tellectual powers, and of the noxious 
tendency of merely secular, philoso- 
phical, pursuits. 

And here I shall be met by some 
objections to this theory, which must 
be noticed. It may be asked, for 
instance, how I reconcile this theory 
with the generally admitted fact, that 
even in this day, we have recourse 
to the writings of the ancient phi. 
Jasophers, poets, and historians, for 
some of oar su blimest ideas uv tcvox^'& 
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and sdence — men immersed in the 
darkness of heatheoism 7 I should 
be bappy to join issue on tliis exact 
p<^t, and stake the trutli or false- 
hood of what I must call the scTipturnl 
theory, upon it. It may be easily 
proved — and at greater length than 
1 can possibly attempt noti—firtt, 
that wliatever was most noble in 
morals, and certdnlyeTery gleam of 
truth in religion, which is found 
among the ancients, was stolen from 
our sacred altars ; and secondly, that 
all the chief and greatest of the an- 
ient writers, were themselves the 
dupes of a silly superstition, and the 
victims of the most d^rading vices. 
Upon the former point 1 will only 
observe, tVkftt 'A \a "«^ Vs*wo.'fta». 
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tlie ancient Greet writprs down'*' « 
certain ilHte.wcrc pol!/t}Kiiite,mi\iilkd 
no conception ofone Supreme Being! 
after that date the unity of the Deity 
begins dimlj to be discovered by 
them ; and, at Ihe same time, more 
just and sublime views on morals. 
Now, it is matteroF historic evidence, 
that at lAat exact time the sages of 
Greece visited Babylon, in search of 
the fountains of wisdom. By com- 
parative chronology we discover that 
they must have visited that capital 
of science, vrhile Daniel presided 
amidst its scavans ; they beheld the 
holy fire of revelation, and stealing 
a loTch, liiflited up the fires of Gre- 
ei4/i ]UeratuJe : insomuch that, in 
tome of the Greek plays. l\ieT« aie 
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ekbomte figures borrowed ftam 3e- 
Temiati and Ezekiel! I must not 
stop to do more tban record thU 
indisputable fact, whence it appears 
that all subsequent excellence in the 
later writers may be traced to a 

But alter all, miserable are the 
gleanings of truth or virtue in the 
writings of the ancient heathen, and 
they overflow with pollution in morals 
and folly in religion. Inanadmirable 
volume, published some years ago 
by an estimable Qiristian philosopher. 
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passages ; but in an age when men 
will deify the powers of the human 
mind, and raise carnal science to a 
level with revelation, truth must be 
spoken. The most distinguished of 
these philosophers disbelieved all the 
great verities of religion, and credited 
the most absurd mythology. I need 
not observe that the ancient deities 
were mere personifications of all 
the vices, and some of them of 

* Lectures on the Christian BeW^ow^ (w. V^vV 
Edition.) Baldnin, Loudon. LeUcv\v\.v-^-^^« 



a description too abominable to be 
named. " The belief of n future 
slate was totally set at iiousbt by 
the majority both of Greeks aiid 
Romans." — (p. 23.) Socrates re- 
marked that the opinion of the soul 
being blown atcay and perishiaij with 
the body, was that most generally 
receiced. Polybius esteems future 
rewards and punishments as only 
uufaljiclions. Ctesar, Cato, Pliny, 
judj^ed them, '• gemeless fictions of 
mortals, who are ambitious of a never. 
ending existence." Of love to God 
or roan, the ancients were wholly 
ignorant. This has been disputed. 
Yet what is the benevolence of Plato, 
but the refinemeftt o^ ms&SLe. "'^■^ 
no means," sa-^^^*' «• ^\i.\\>^^'avi-i 
c-1 



80 you defeat your own pm 
of revenge. Leave him to the wl 
uncontrolled, uncounteracted i 
ence of his moral depravity, bet 
that is the greatest evil which cc 
endured" Legislators, poets, 
philosophers, were all equall; 
volved in the same errors. 
Lycurgus himself, one whom hi 
terms " rather a god than a i 
many of his laws were fraught 
cruelty and vice. He encou 
♦hft whioDins: of boys to death 
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also, common baths, in which 
of hoth sexes were compelled t 
together I and Lycurgus, h 
decreed that the youth ef hoth 
should dauce together in a st 
nudity at solemn festivals! 
were philosophic legislation 
morals, without revelation 1 1 

The Greek and Latin poets are 

toriously immoral— and deeply n 

a Christian father regret that his i 

cannot receive a literate educa 

dthout being necessarily plunge 

>me degree in the mire of heat 

llution ! Would that some CI: 

n scholar would lend his powei 

publication of editions of class 

lors, from which such drea 

were expvit\^%^\ 
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ciples. Socrates, Plato, Zenophon, 
iEschines, Cebes, &c. were charge- 
able with unnatural lusts and vices, 
which they reckoned among things 
of an indifferent nature. They ge- 
nerally allowed of fornication, as 
having nothing in it sinful, or con- 
trary to reason. ** Many of them 
pleaded for suicide — most of them 
thought lying lawful, when profit- 
able."-l-(p. 32.) "A wisemanmigbt, 
upon a tit occasion, commit theft, 
adultery, and sacrilege; for that none 
of those things are base in their own 
nature," and the opinions against 
them were only **for restraining 



Socraled ilied dcdiiratiiig " a eock. 
lo il^aculapliis "— taught the iloclrinp 
of the transmigration of souls; but 
Oniy for philosophers, who had the 
privilego "of becoming animals of a 
social kind, such lis hees and anlil" 
Siibiime dettini/ of the philosophic 
triliF! Socrates also rccominended 
dioittotion — SoT infidelity and saper- 
sl.ition are twine — and TuitullUil 
remarks that he was roiideinned at 
Athens, among other things, for un- 
nntntal offences and corrupting pJ' 
yoiil/i, and was addicted to incon- 
tinonce and fcirnicalton," Plato, Lis 
(ireat disciple, appears to have rivalled 
tlie modem Owen, and to have Ten- 
dorpd vice gresarious. "He pre- 
scribes a tumwHmW.'s vA ■*\Ne*\v,'^'ai 



commonwealth,** (not the **net^^ 
world;* but the old!) ''md J^^ 
down laws for the express pui 
of destroying all parental and f^3^^ 
affection— affirms that all things re« 
specting women, marriage, &c. should 
be entirely common among friends — 
decrees infanticide — allows of drunk- 
enness at the feast of Bachus." Who 
would not say, "Plato, thou reasonest 
well.'** Aristotle J the profound lo- 
gician and critic, affirms " that the 
stars are true eternal deities** — ex- 
actly the creed of the modern New 
Zealand savage f t He denies that 
any providence extends to things 
below the moon — approves of infan- 
ticide ^ encourages revenge — and 
ieacAes that death is «xm\\v\«9C\oTi\ 
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I^e time would f^, and the task is 
loathsome, to cite the great literati 
of Rome, who followed too closely 
in the steps of the Greets. Cicero, 
Pliny, Plutarch. Cato of Utica, and 
Seneca, all plead for, or practised, 
fiuidde, drunkenness, fornication, 
and childish superstitions. 

And is this all that intellect, in its 
best estate, could do for the children 
of men ? Alas, for philosophy t it 
may be said that these were faults, 
not of men, but of timet I But who 
make times, but the people who 
flourish in them? The absence of 
rerelation only proves all t wish to 
prove, vis : that the mind, geniut, 
imagination, and reason of man, are 
atheitticfd m\4 imm«r<A i «sA. ■**««. 



the fruits ot iinsanciineu »ciciik.x.v 
literature, and philosophy. Rous- 
seau's testimony to the character of 
such infidel philosophy in his day, is, 
to say the least, curious : 

" I have consulted our philosophers, I 
have perused their books, I have examined 
their several opinions : I have found them 
all proud, positive, and do}2:matizing, even 
in their pretended scepticism ; knowing 
every thing, proving nothing, and ridi- 

•*' — -..«»i,-,.. o»wl this is the onl\ 
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Another objector may say — wVfflc 
you thus mow down all evidences Ui 
favour of mere philosophy and lite- 
rature, as tending to morals and re- 
ligion ; you appear to forget how 
much good service they do to reve- 
lation when it is possessed, what 
powerful tributaries at least, they 
are — or as they are often termed 
" the handmaids of religion,** True 
— but handmaids are sometimes apt 
to forget their place, and to thrust 
out their mistress, or at least to sit 
beside her ! Infidel philosophers, 
historians, and literati, even when 
waging war against religion, have 
often become the reluctant witnesses 
of truth. Many, merely scientific 
persons in the pursuit of sVmpVe ^Vvv 
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losophy, and without any pious in- 
tention, liave also yielded b rich har- 
vest to the evidences of the truth of 
revealed religion ; bat no thanks to 
them — they meant not so — it wu 
fiitthest from their thoughts — uid it 
vras not until some Christian, im- 
hued with that spiritual perception 
of which I shall speak in my next 
lecture, seized their facts and premised 
them into tlie service of religion, that 
thej wereconvertihie to this purpose! 
And after all, it should be rememhered 
that all the service which human 
science can do for religion, has re- 
ference to external evidences only : 
facts and arguments may be suggested 
trhich may carry the doubts of the 
sceptic, u it weie, Ni'i t!ws«s— ^«^ 



may be convinced of t\ie Uut\\ oi 
revelation against his will ; but be \s 
not a true believer — ** his faith only 
stands by the wisdom of man, and 
not by the power of God." The 
heart, the affection, the life, may be 
uninfluenced —he is not a Christian. 
For this reason it is that (if I may 
be allowed to digress) I confess I am 
a little jealous of the mode in which 
secular, is blended with religious 
learning in some of our Christian 
schools, especially in Sunday Schools. 
It is in its measure important that the 
children's minds should be informed 
respecthig the geography of the Holy 
Land — for locality often gives interest 
to incident : the manners and cus- 
io/ns of ancient Eastern couulivi^ 
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often throw light on scriptural allu- 
sions ; but it is very necessary to 
keep up clearly in the minds of the 
children what is divine and what is 
human knowledge; to mark that which 
has the impress of God, and to dis- 
tinguish it from that which is merely 
of man. In our day schools, I would 
rather that secular knowledge were 
imparted religiouslt/, than that re- 
ligious knowledge should be conveyed 
in a secular manner ; the inferior 
may be sanctified by the superior, 
but the superior is weakened by the 
inferior : there must be direct, holy, 
devout,personal, spiritual, instruction 
in our schools, above, and beyond, 
and distinct from secular — even from 
the seculanlies ot b,ctv^\,>\\^ '^N-'s.'i^- 



as its geography, its history, and ite 
evidences. This is indeed in close 
affiance with the chief object of my 
present and subsequent lecture, viz : 
to distinguish between mere intellect, 
and spiritual understanding, between 
the knowledge which is of man, and 
that which is of God. The former I 
have now considered and examined ; 
as to all purposes of morals and re- 
ligion (which is the only point I am 
canvassing) I have proved that it b 
imbecile, or worse than imbecile. 
When I have considered the nature 
and extent of spiritual perception, I 
shall find science and literature in 
their proper places, at the feet of 
revelation — not its precursors, but its 
/bllofvers^not its masUrs, \>\x\. \Va 
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DIVINE & HUMAN KNOWLEDGE. 



LECTURE II. 



It is matter of r^ret to me, that in 
the opening of my last lecture I 
omitted a paramount duty. A mi- 
nister of God ought to undertake 
nothing upon which he cannot ask 
God*s blessing. And if this be done 
at all our religious and charitable 
meetings, how much more should it 
be done when we are treating on 
subjects con{e88ed\i ^M&K.\3^x«fiA.^^- 
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scure ; and on wliicli tlie human 
mind pre-eminently needs divine in- 
fluence. Before, therefore, we enter 
upon llie more piofound subject of 
our enquiry this night, let me request 
you to unite with me in asking help 
of the Father of Spirits, 
[let ui Pba-v.] 
" PiEVENT US. O Lord, in all our doiiigi 
with thj most etaciouB fivour— »n(l fur- 
ther ua with thy continual lielp; that in 
ihii, and all our worki, begun, conUnurd, 
■nd ended in Thee, we may glorify thy 
name, and finally, by Ihy mercy, obtain 
eternal life, Ibrougb Jeaiu Chiisl our 

I feel aiisured that the minds of all 
/icre present have devoutly joined 
f/M me in this brief aDpxntton \n 



Alm^hty God ; and I fed equally 
conHdent that when, implied by 
principle and habit, I spread God's 
word before me, and announce to 
you that upon such a subject as this, 
viz ; Spiritual Perception and Di- 
vine Knoicledge, I shall defer only 
to this inspired tribunal. — I feel con- 
fident, I say, that I shall also in this. 
carry along with me your approbation. 
Upon such B topic, human science 
and philosophy utterly fail me. I 
cannot here, as in roy former lecture, 
have recourse to human authorities ; 
—4o the fountain of eternal truth, 
pure, unsullied — to the infallible 
Scriptures — I must go to learn what 
is Divine Xjiotoledge, and what is 
Spiritual Perceptum. 



. — ^tic ui argument wbkih I pv 
sued in the fonner lecture, of whk 
this is an integral continuamie. 
first examined the powers of tb 
human mind — ^their nature and ex 
tent. I proved that though ap. 
parently vast, and almost illimitable, 
they are, in fact, very finite ; that 
they originate nothing, but only com- 
bine and separate, and deduce in- 
ferences from the subject matter 



passions, is corrupt ; that he is an 
intellectual sinner, and that the very 
fountains of ratiocination within him, 
are, by the fall, stamped with the 
im^^ of Satan I I went further, 
and muntained that the scripture 
proves that even cultivated intellect 
had ever presented the greatest hai- 
rier to the progress of revealed re- 
ligion — that the deepest ignorance 
and superstition did not offer greater 
obstacles to the Gospel, than did the 
vain philosophy and science of Greece 
and Rome. Hence I argued that 
the mere cultivation of the mind 
can have no tendency to impart moral 
qualities — that secular education, 
science, and philosophy, dissevered 
from revelled te\'i^<ra, wAN^xejesf*-- 



live of it, could not have any bene^ 
ficial effect on the moral charactet 0^ 
man. I did tiot speak of the advan- 
tages or disadvantages of science, as 
it exists in a Christian country, and 
subordinated to religion — ^that na- 
turally would fall into my present 
lecture ; but my theme was heathen 
and infidel philosophy — what it could 
do for man's mind in its natural and 
unconverted state. It was in meeting 
two objections which I anticipated, 
that I established the real character 
of the far-famed philosophers, poets, 
and historians of Greece and Rome; 
proving that while they have dis- 
played wonderful literary and scien- 
tific powers, eloquence, imagination. 
genius, — that nevertheless, notVai^ 



could exceed the depravity of their 
I morals, or the folly of their mytho- 

logy ; so that the creed of the great 
Aristotle was on a level with the New 
Zealand savage — each believing that 
the stars were true eternal deities I 
I showed further, that the evidences 
and proofs which philosophy had 
afforded to revealed religion, were 
such only as godly persons, endued 
with spiritual perception, had gathered 
from them ; that science, philosophy, 
and human knowledge, abstractedly 
considered, had no moral nor religious 
tendencies ; but that the labours of 
\( their disciples were pressed into the 

service of God by faithful men. 

1 now pass on to a more pleasing 
topic — to DixinA KnowleA^e \ "«sv^ 



; 



deavour to consider, first, what 
properly Divine KnowUd^: » 
condly, the power by whi«h tli 
human mind receives that knowledgi 
which I shall call spiritual perapHon 
and, thirdly, the effects which an 
produced on those who possess thit 
faculty, whether direct, as spiritual 
and moral ; or indirect, as bearing 
upon natural philosophy and other 
seciiln' c"**:^ — »- 
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this knowledge to be found? I 
muntain that it is a matter of pure 
revelation, undiscoverable elsewhere 
by fallen man. I know that St. 
Paul himself teaches us that man 
ought to see, and might see, "the 
eternal power and God-head," in the 
works of creation — ^that Nature's fair 
bosom, spread out before him, re- 
flects the image of his Maker : but 
I know, also, that in that same chapter 
(Romans i.), St. Paul is proving that 
man never has done sot because "he 
does not like to retain God in his 
KNOWLEDGE :" and so far from finding 
out God in creation, he dives into its 
wonders, examines the crust of the 
earth, classifies the animal, and ve- 
getable, andimsxewl^wV^N'wx^.Via^^ 



3f infidelity against HiB NCTJ 
istcncc ! The great, yet simple 
truth, that there is one only supreme* 
and holy, and merciful Being, never , 
has been discovered by man, unas- 
sisted by revelation ! Man, destitute 
of spiritual perception, walks blind- 
fold, yet swelling with self-suffi- 
ciency through the natural world ; 
he searches in vain for God in the 
miuldv nools of human science — 
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I treated in my former lectuie; "^'^ 
people are destroyed for lack of know- 
ledge,** — (Hosea iv. 6) ; that is the 
knowledge which we are now con- 
sidering. The former knowledge 
partakes of the wisdom of the serpent 
— the cunning of the carnal heart ; 
the latter b '* the wisdom which is 
from ahove" — (James iii. 17) — the 
knowledge of the Most High. The 
two sciences are heautifully illustrated 



men ; he wrote 3000 Proverbs ; he 
wrote of trees, of beasts, of fowl, of 
creeping things, and of fishes, and 
he was esteemed a philosopher by all 
people : but if you read through the 
Book of Proverbs, and more espe- 
cially through Ecclesiastes, you will 
find that the wise, the learned, the 
talented, the scientific, the philo- 
sophic Solomon, completely pros- 
trates all human knowledge, reserving 
his praises for spiritual understanding, 
which is no other than the fear of 
God. Thus, in the first chapter of 
Proverbs, the very first axiom of 
Solomon is, " The fear of the Lord 
is the beginning of knowledge: but 
fools despise wisdom and mstruction." 
This was lus 'verf \i«ea!iMi»%, ^ssa^ 
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principia. Then in the secor^ ^ 
chapter of the Book of Proverbs- — 
** My son, if thou wilt receive my 
words, and hide my commandments 
with thee ; so that thou incline thine 
ear unto wisdom and apply thine 
heart to understanding; Yea, if thou 
criest after knowledge^ and liftest up 
thy voice for understanding ; If thou 
seekest her as silver, and searchest 
for her as hid treasures ; Then shalt 
thou understand the fear of the Lord, 
and find the knowledge of God, For 
the Lord giveth wisdom : out of his 
mouth Cometh knowledge and under^ 
standing,** The whole of Solomon's 
writings, and indeed all the Scrip- 
tares, are in the same strain ; they 
constantly speak of kuowkd^e ^\<\ 
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wisdom as coming from abore* 

Innumerable passages may be 
quoted illustrative of this point : that 
while little is said in the Bible of 
human knowledge, and ^Ao/ generally 
in its disparagement, in a moral and 
rdigious point of view, the Scrip- 
tures are full of eulogy of this divine 
knowledge. Thus God promises his 
people that he will give them "pastors 
who will feed them with knowledge 
and understanding." — (Jeremiah iii. 
15). This does not mean that phi- 
losophic and scientific essays shall be 
delivered by his servants ; but that 
his people should be fed with spirUmal 
Imowledge, So in many other places 
— ** Whom shall he teach knowledq^y, 
and whom sh«\\ Yi^ ic«ika v^ms^^ss^ 



7). And in the JNew leBumem uun 
spiritual knowledge and understand- 
ing is more clearly revealed, in pat- 
sagea too numerous to cite here.* 
Suffice it to affirm that thb knowledge 
is to be found in God's word, and 
nowhere else. 

* IGor. L4, xiLS; 3Cor. iL14, iv.6, tI 6 
^ via. 7; 2 Peter L 5, «, 7, • ; Luke \. Tl ; Eipb. 0. 

iT; PbUip i9,iiL8; CoL ii. 3 ; 1 Ttei.^\, Iw. 
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But before I pass from spiritual 
knoidedge, to spiritual perception, I 
must observe that much of the former 
may be acquired by man's unassbted 
reason, without the possession of the 
latter. A large portion of the word 
of God may be understood by the 
natural powers of man. The Bible 
is a learned book — ^it may be studied 
by the scholar and the man of science, 
as a merely literary pursuit; they 
must admire its beauties of composi- 
tion, its splendid oratory, its glowing 
images, its mystic prophecies — and 
they may do this without one spark 
of spiritual perception ! Men may 
do much more; they may gather 
from it schemes of doctrines ; the^ 
may receive l\vc ^o%^^ ^^^\««^^ — 



innity a«. 
arnation—justlfication by laita. 
nation by Christ — and the future 
Ate— and yet be destitute of ipi- 
tual perception . These truths may 
e imparted by education: children 
nay be instructed in a Trinitarian or 
[Jnitarian creed — in this or thaf 
lystem of church government— the! 
leads may be filled with fragpnenf 
>f divine knowledge, so as to pa 
m admirable examination in the Bil 
uid Prayer Book— «nd still be tot« 
' •**irituai perceptioH i 
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Perception, oa Discernment ? It 
is that faculty in man which enables 
Mm to comprehend the mysteries of 
God's truth — ^to study the Scriptures 
with an enlightened mind — ^to receive 
from them divine impressions on hig 
intellectual powers, and on his heart, 
so as to remodel his whole character. 
This power of spiritual perception 
differs as much from the natural in- 
tellect of man, as reason does from 
instinct ; in hoth instances the dis- 
tinction and point of separation is 
infinitely fine and subtle. It would 
require more than a philosopher's 
skill to say where reason ceases and 
instinct only remains : it is a path 
which the eagle's eye has not ex- 
plored ; yet we we ^wte^CwaN.'^'e^^^ss- 



is not reason, nor an inten^geol^ 
a mere animal. So in the cm 
fore us — *' the God of the aptr 
all flesh " alone can define the • 
point where reason fails us, 
where the divine gift of spiritui 
derstanding commences ; yet 
difference between them is as 
and darkness — life and death, 
range of this holy influence ex 
from the first remove above i( 
to the highest class of the mo 
«»Anft«« infipllppt • denrived of 
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of spiritual perception. Oh 1 that 
** the wise in their own eyes," and 
the philosophic, would receive this 
sad truism 1 for until they do so, 
they will never search the Scriptures 
in a docile spirit, nor be made truly 
"wise, even unto salvation." I 
might cite passages of scripture al- 
n)OSt without end, confirmatory and 
illustrative of this doctrine of hu- 
miliation ! But take only our Lord's 
own ministry — ^follow his steps, and 
listen to his instruction : every new 
disciple exemplifies his utter destitu- 
tion of this spiritual faculty. 

Here is a Jewish Rabbi — a person 
of distinction— a member of the San- 
hedrim — a learned man, of cultivated 
mindy and well eA»c»!wi^— w«. ^usax^ 



p 



Dorn wuen ue is oia r' baia ae. 
And when our Lord explained the 
subject further, saying, ** Except a 
man be born of water and of the 
spirit," &c. Nicodemus, still unaUe 
to comprehend spiritual truth, ex- 
claims — '* How can these things hef** 
He was "a master in Israel,'* but 
understood them not, because he 
was destitute of spiritual perc^tion I 
— (John iii). 
Thus it was with a very different 
person, the woman of Samam, "ntoGEk 
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our Lord instructed at Jacob's well. 
He would fain have led her mind, 
through the emblem of water, to 
spiritual blessings ; but she could not 
in the least comprehend him ; and 
he was obliged suddenly to change 
the subject, and bring home her sins 
to her. She too, was destitute of 
spirituai perception, (John iv.) 

Our Lord's own disciples exhibited 
the same natural deficiency: they 
were continually misunderstanding 
him. He spoke, for instance, of 
the leaven of the Pharisees ; and oc- 
cupied only about carnal things, they 
thought he spoke of mere leaven of 
bread !->( Matt. xvi. 6-12). And 
again and again, when he foretold hb 
Bufferings, m "woi^ VMNCi '^^stsSe^.^^sRsoR 
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they '* were fools, and slow of 1 
to believe ;" and it was not until 
his resurrection, *' when he oj^ 
their understandings to unden 
the Scriptures,*' that they percc 
their true meaning. "The.un 
standing *' — not the will, nor the 
sions merely, but the mental fac 
was obscured, and until that ob 
ration was removed, they could 
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knew : tor tiad tbey known it, , 
would not have crucified the I 
of glory. But as it is written, 
hath not seen, nor ear heard, n^ 
have entered into the heart of n 
the things which God hath prepi 
for them that love him. But ( 
hath revealed them unto us by 
Spirit : for the Spirit searcheth 
things, yea, the deep things of G 
For what man knoweth the thi 
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to U8 of God. Which things also 
we speak, not in the words which 
man's wisdom teacheth, but which 
the Holy Ghost teacheth; comparing 
spiritual things with spiritual. But 
Uie natural man receiveth not the 
things of the Spirit of God ; for they 
are foolishness unto him : neither can 
he know Mem, because they are 
spiritually discerned." We must 
receive this as a very humbling truth, 
but at the same time it is a very ele- 
vating one. This ignorance is the 
way to true knowledge. We are all 
bom with clouded intellects ; but we 
are enabled to raise ourselves to the 
highest places by the aid of that light 
divine <- that spiritual understanding 
--4hat spihius]^ peic^\>>.vsGu ^^'•s*. 



and distressed, and blmd* apt 
gift is offered ; the Holy Sf 
pleased to give us a spiritual p 
tion — a spiritual understandin 
which we who are blind are ei 
to see, and understand, and 
into the merits of all our Redec 
grace. 

Both in the Old and New *] 
ment this truth is further enfo 
viz : that spiritual peraptian t 
gift of Crod—a. new, divinely cr 
power, by which the intellect ol 




kQowing man's disposition, be adds 

—~" Be ye not like unto horse and 
mule, that have no understanding!" 
Alas that man should be so rebel- 
lious as to need such a caution — 
"Tesisting the bit," and "kicking 
against the prickfi I" Yet again it is 
promised — "All thy children shall be 
taught of God, and great shall be 
the peace of thy children." — (Isaiah 
Ut. 13). And to adduce only one 
or two authorities from the New 
Testament— St. Paul, in a .splendid 
passage, proves the divine origin of 
all spiritual l>elief in tlie soul. — (3 
Cor. iv, 1-6). In the former of these 
Tffrses, the Apostle shews that in ad- 
dition to the natural veil of obscurity 
which is o\ei e\et^ ^s.cM\l '?»»»&.'»■% 



.««i, ana one more dttk* 

in spite of both, the aacred 
exclaims — " God, who conun 
the light to shine out of dail 
hath shined in our hearts, toglv 
light of the knowledge of the { 
of God in the face of Jesus Chi 
Here is a direct appeal to the grei 
act of omnipotence that man 
understand — the creation of 11 
Who that gazes on the irlorio.»'- ' 



ness of the human heart. He who 
said, *' Let there be light, and there 
was light," must command spiritual 
light to shine in man's bosom. Hu- 
man knowledge would leave it dark, 
dismal, bolted, barred in its own 
dungeon, with no chink through 
which a ray of morals or religion 
might be admitted ; but through the 
aid of Jesus Christ, by that spiritual 
perception, and spiritual understand* 
ing, which is the gift of Him who gave 
the light, and called the world into 
being ; by this, and this only, can il- 
lumination be diffused through the 
soul I 

So also, in his epistle to the Ephe- 
sians (i. 16-23), St. Paul seeks this 
illamination of tVie tsmA \s^ ^^^ 



. ..acui ine spirit of waA 
revelation in the knowledge 
— that the eyes of their unden 
being enlightened^ " &c. Obse. 
remaikable expression — " the 
the understanding** — these eye 
closed, were blinded, and mi 
** opened** — this is intellectual 
ness, and the gift sought i 
power of spiritual perception,^ 
also, Ck)loss. L 9, 10). Uut 
evp« 



o»"« *' 
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prejudice» self-righteousness, and 
pride» fall from our eyes, which fell 
from those of the learned Saul of 
Tarsus, we can never comprehend 
"the height and depth, the length 
and breadth, of the love of God which 
is in Chrbt Jesus our Lord V* 

But I now proceed with pleasure 
to consider the effects, both direct and 
indirect, which follow in the mind 
where spiritual perception is imparted* 
The direct spiritual e£Fects demand 
a much larger space in my lecture 
than I can now afford them. I can 
only glance at them. To the man 
on whom the light of divine percep- 
tion has dawned, old things seem to 
have passed away, and all things a|[>- 
pear to have \ietovc\^ w^^» 'X^cw^ 



and dark, is now cheering, bri^})* 
and beautiful, glowing with truth ; 
he reads its sacred pages as if meant 
for him alone ; generality has given 
way to individuality ; and he sees in 
every part of it, its histories, its 
types, its morals — ^the love of hia 
Saviour Jesus Christ, and the hopes 
of his future happiness; this book 
becomes his companion, both in the 
night and the morning; he studies it, 
he enriches his mind with its ever, 
lasting truths; he becomes a new 
man in disposition and temper; he 
IS rescued from blindness; Yvc V^a 
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new eyes, new feelings, new thoughts, 
and new expressions. When man's 
heart is thoroughly converted by 
God's grace, his very countenance, 
his words, his actions, are all changed, 
and they instantly display the change. 
I am not speaking of a new system 
of ethics ; nor of some new scheme 
of divinity or church government; 
but of a soul-enduring reliance on the 
mercies of a Redeemer ; which, like 
the sweet glow of a summer's evening 
in a well-executed landscape, displays 
a harmony of colouring, a simplicity 
of purpose, and a unity of design. 
No longer does such a man rely oa 
his own resources, he puts his trust 
{n God alone ; he no longer stands up 
in all the moiaV d\^\\.^ q^tsasev^Xs^^^ 



cile as a little chM. Tboe 
blessed effects on the mind of 
one who is endued with Bf&xt 
perception and spiritual VDf 
standing, he becomes a Chiiw 
philosopher, and dies in the rareh' 
of sitting at the right hand of I 
in the next world whom he hm 
well served and truly glorified in t: 
These are spiritual metaphyi 
which the carnal metaphysician c 
not comprehend till he is taugh 
God — the fellowship of spirit v 
spirit — the spirit of man with 
Spirit of God in high and holy « 
munion ; in blessed anticipation 
the full fruition of such ei^oymc 
St God's right hand foT e^en&oTf 
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But I hasten lastly to consider, 
what effects nill be produced in- 
directly on the mind of anjr person 
who is imbued nith spiritual percep- 
tion — the intellectual consequences 
— the bearing of religious light on 
natural philosophy. And here I am 
prepared to argue that while human 
knowledge has no moral, mupli less 
any rtligiem tendency, religion has 
diddedlf and directly a Kiattifle 
tendenq/! That however enlarged 
ttie natural faculties of man may be, 
however great his reasoning powers 
— without revelation — they would 
never act ■■ the pioneers to religion, 
but religion must be ■ pioneer to 
themi Ifmanwouldbetrtllylearned, 
hs mnst flnt \oA on^B^a-Jaa-wia*- 



wui ne oe oeiier aoie lo enter inio 
the study of human science and phi- 
losophy. 

I have seen this principle fre- 
quently illustrated in my intercourse 
with the humbler classes. I have seen 
some who were m their natural un- 
converted state most illiterate, com- 
plete boors, hicapable of connectuig 
two ideas, or of drawing an inference. 
I have seen them touched by this 
mysterious power of God's grace ; 
they have become penitent, believing 
— frequenters of God's house — moral, 
holy — renewed in heart and life— 
I and what has been the result upon 

/ iAeir InteUectmi CA]p9Si\\\sA'i TVei^ 
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has followed an enlargement of mind, 
a development of intellect, a culti- 
vation and improvement, and almost 
a refinement of manners, which has 
surprised me. Many, I doubt not, 
have witnessed the same civilizmg 
effects of true religion in uneducated 
persons. And how should it be 
otherwise ? Can a man become wise 
towards God, without becoming 
wiser towards men ? To maintain 
the contrary, would be to say, that 
human knowledge was more excel- 
ent than divine ! 
Equally true is my assertion when 
)plied to the higher grades of so- 
fty, and to a more extended scale 
human intellect. Take two nien 
?qual talenta «ivd en^aa^\!i2^\»:^^^< 



broad sunshine of divine perception, 
walking by faith and not by stght? 
The religious man is capable of greAler 
attention to abstruse subjects, his 
mind is more at ease, he stands un- 
disturbed by human passions, the 
Christian is a heaven-born phUo. 
sqpher. Far firom turning aside fh>m 
tbe study of the arts and scVetvc^i^ 
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he likes them all. He will talk to 
you of hotany, of entomology, and 
of ornithology ; he will shew you an 
insect, tell its family, its genus, and 
its species ; he will examine its most 
minute parts through a microscope ; 
but he will not stop there. In that 
transparent wing, in that tender thing 
protruding from the head, infinitely 
small, but possessing the most deli- 
cate sensibility and wonderful power, 
he will trace the finger of God and 
the footsteps of the Almighty. He 
gazes upon every bird that pursues 
its swift course through the bright 
heavens— upon every insect, how- 
ever minute, on every reptile, how- 
ever mean, which crawls upon the 
surface of the e&TtXv— i)S^«»fiDNi&A<«&^ 



mm, ana ine i^nrisiian ^wwnsopn 
exclaims, ** These are thy wor 
Parent of Good !'* 

Neither is such a one unintereste<i 
in the wonderful discoveries of mo. 
dern science, or the new and sur, 
prisuig adaptation of them to practical 
purposes. But he considers those 
tremendous inventions as innocuous, 
beneficial, or mischievous, accord, 
ingly as they are applied. The art 
of printing, for instance— one of the 
boldest efforts of practical science : 
the Christian thinks of the noble 
tide of light and salvation which has 
flowed forth from that fountain, irri. 
gating even the most distant nations 
y of the earth m its course ; an^Yke i<^- 




turc is Eptesd before 
Christian philosopher 
fhesc aie thy works 

m.- 

I aonc uninterested 

— discoTeriei of n 

t new and gut. 

them to practical 

T^v'^V^sidera these 

s iunocuous, 

.^""^ accord- 

^X^ The art 

^'"^■^Snce: 



joices in the blessi 
resulted from it- 
forget that the sat 
forth bitter waters 
press which mullipl 
word, disBeminatea 
rality, sedition, an* 
in^hty engine is g' 
be rejoiced in or i 
is properly or imp 
Science boasts 
covery of the mar 
the Chtislian phil 
that while that i 
peweful mercba 
thropic missioria 
ocean, the same 
pirate in bis cou 
city, and b\<M 



Steam too, when appUed ^ %^^ 
purposes of locomotion, as a S9\^ S^ ^ 
winged messenger of mercy be^. ^ 



across the country the minister ^^ 
God, or the physician of the body 
on some errand of love and bene. 
volence; but, beside them, it may 
at the same time convey the thief or 
the traitor, on some mission of agi« 
tation and treason I Again I say, 
scientific discoveries are good, or 
they are bad, they are a blessing or 
a curse, only as they are appro, 
priated for the benefit or the detri. 
mcnt of mankind. Science is power 
without guidance I We oppose it 
not, but we would direct it and con- 
tro] it. If we are to move through 
t/ie land with the rapidity oi Yw^JcX. 
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ning, and to travel a mile In a minut?, 
we will take care that our engineei 
be neither a drunkard nor a mad- 
man 1 We will see who holds the 
handle ; we will have a Christian in 
chaise of our train, or we shall ut- 
terly despair of arriving safely at our 
journey's end. 

It may ieem to aome an unneces- 
sary task that I should defend mytelf 
agfunst unfounded charges of puri- 
tanical higotry, and enmity to sci- 
ence ; but I may say with St. Paul, 
" 1 am tMCome a fool in glorying, ye 
ha*e compelled mel" I am not, I 
never was an enemy to real science, 
to intellectual and secular education, 
so long as they are under the aa\n- 
Ury guidance oiOii^N&'CwEA^-'i- Vtafe^ 



fidence, my friends, to a minist^sriii 
course of seventeen yean among 
you ; and appeal to the hundreds of 
children now gathered in our Church 
of England schools, receiTing not 
merely spiritual and moral, but secular 
instruction also, equal to any schools 
of their class in the country ? Might 
I not point to our diocesan school 
for the middle classes, one of the 
first established in this county, where 
an incomparably better secular edu- 
cation is imparted than in any inde* 



niinisieriiij 

Dundreds of 
ourChorvh 
«w»uig DM 

' mj scboob 
■ '7? l%ht 
'Ui acbool 
:^^^ of (he 
>^^. where 



iliis populous town, tthcrp il 
lireii of the liijiliest onlcr 
receive tlie best classical aud 
niatical education which tian 
tained — expressing a hope thai 
many months have paas^d a 
buJliling may arise in this v 
of fair and permanent stn 
wlierc true science and soui 
gion — the doctrines of our Pro 
Church — may find a refu|;e i 
poie when you and I lie sHenl 

Had I been an enemy to si 
I had not been here this nigl 
would you have been assemi 
listen to me t Had I wished t 
mechanics and tradesmen iv 
members t£ o\a \^ix^vA. ' 



this very Association would never 
have been formed! 'Tis true we 
desire not for you the inflated and 
shallow philosophy, any more than 
the sceptical and revolutionary prin- 
ciples too often inculcated in ilfe- 
chanics* Institutions ; but we wish 
you to drink of the pure waters of 
sound Christian philosophy, as pro- 
vided for you by the great and the 
good men who have risen up in the 
bosom of our Church. Hence our 
reading room — our circulating library 
— our periodical lectures — many of 
them, greatly to the credit of the 
lecturem, delivered by Undemieik 




and practical men. I wish you all 
success in your honourable efforts in 
the acquisition of useful knowledge. 
Meanwhile believe me, my friends, 
there is no class of men in existence 
who are greater friends to science 
and philosophy than the clergy of 
the Church of England. They spring 
from universities, whence have ema- 
nated the greatest men, the greatest 
wits, and the greatest philosophers 
of the present or any past age. Pitt 
and Canning, and numerous others 
who have delighted and astonished 
the world, owed their education to 
the seminaries in which your clergy 
were trained up. It is worse than 
idle to affirm that the clergy are op- 
posed to the diSasvou qH Hswaj^^W^- 



tlons to a close ; reminding you onlj 
of one general principle respecting 
secular knowledge — the increase of 
knowledge and of intellectual culti- 
vation, is good or evil, according to 
the character of the recipient. Give 
increased intelligence to an angel, 
and you augment his powers of be- 
nevolence ! Give increased intelli- 
gence to Satan, and you arm him 
with new weapons of mischief I Give 
increased secular knowledge to ntoM, 
and you do not at all necessarily bring 
him nearer to God or to virtue— if m- 
deed he be a pious man, it will, as in 
the case of the good angel, enlarge bis 
sphere of benevolence ; but if he be a 
bad man, his inowledge, b\a scieuce. 
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